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Preface 



As we move from a predominately production oriented society to one 
that is increasingly service oriented, the objectives of a mobile 
advisement center become more readily acceptable as they become more 
clearly defined. One of the most important services of an educational 
institution is to maintain effective means of communication between the 
community and the institution. At present the means of communication is 
accomplished by the following methods: 

1. Vord of mouth 

2. College catalogue 
3* News media 

4 . Direct correspondence 

None of the above methods is effective in disseminating information to 
black and brown communities where not enough information is possible 
by word of mouth, where few ever see a college catalogue, where seldom 
is noticed the annoucements via news media, and where residents seldom 
bother to correspond with the institution. The Mobile Advisement Center, 
popularly labled "MAC", has proven to be an effective means of enhancing the 
extent and the quality of information disseminated to the low income 
communi ties . 

The effectiveness of MAC in disseminating" information is directly pro- 
portional to the following variables within the control of its supervision. 
These variables are: 

1. The geographical area covered by MAC 

2. The amount of time M^AC is present in a given area 

3 . The number and quality of personnel working on MAC to 
disseminate information 

4 . The frequency of visits to each designated target community 

5 . The extent that information so disseminated is the kind of information 
that residents of the' community would not have available were it 

not for the service rendered by MAC 

These five variables are sufficiently within the control of MAC personnel 
to insure the quality of service which can be summarized as follows: 

1. MAC dan remedy to a great extent the dependency on word-of-mouth 
communication which is always loss effective in low-incone than 
in high or middle income communities 

2. MAC brings the college catalogue to the community with all of its 
information made clear to the residents 
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3. MAC reduces the factor of chance and mere accidental dissemination 
of information b./ its systematic procedure of regular visits to 
the community 

4. In the process of giving information, opportunity for counseling 
in made available for those residents who would not have such 
opportunity to discuss educational and vacational goal;’: during 
which timely meaningful alternatives are made clear to residents 
who have never before realized what alternatives were available 

Equally important is that aspect of service rendered by KAC which provides 
for effective public relations between community and college. MAC is the 
only tangible link between most of the residents and the college. For that 
reason, its visibility in the community has an impact made all the nore 
significant because there is a vacuum existing between community and college 
not filled by the usual means of communication. Last but not least is the 
dramatic innovation of new career opportunities made available to an ever 
growing category of paraprofessionals . In a service oriented economy, there 
is a need to open new careers for those who can give service below that of 
a professional level verified by certificates of degrees of higher education. 

The best example of the justification of such new careers is the example 
of this report compiled by Ron I)y3te, a paraprofessiona 1 without degrees — 
but whose accomplishment is as impressive as could be expected of one with 
professional certification. I need only refer the reader to a careful 
perusal of the following report to prove that MAC is on the thresnold of 
pioneering the effectiveness of paraprofessionals fulfilling responsibilities 
heretofore reserved for professionals. Paraprofessionals can render a ser- 
vice in enhancing word-of-mouth communication between community and college. 
They can explain college catalogues to residents who would never have such 
explanation without the service of MAC. These are services which become 
prohibitively expensive when confined exclusively to professionals. The 
quality and significance of this report, and the work done by student 
assistants attest to the effectiveness of rusing paraprofessionals in the 
area of rendering service. The major contribution of MAC is not merely the 
dissemination of information, nor counseling of community residents, nor 
improving public relations between school and community — these objectives 
are so important and so significant that a contribution which facilitates 
the means by which these objectives are accomplished becomes indeed the 
major contribution of the MAC operation — the proof that paraprofessionals 
can be effective. 



Claude Ware 
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Author's Introduction 



This is a long report. Indeed, it is so long that sore readers may 
find it necessary to regard it as a book. I hope that no one is unduly 
disturbed by the length heroin, for what I have attempted is a bit more 
than an evaluation, and a bit less than a book. This is a study of the 
Nobile Advisement Center -- in this regard it may be considered too short 
by other readers — and I have elected to treat it that way for a number 
of reasons. 

One of them, of course, is to evaluate the program, however, as the 
reader is soon to discover, . A C was able to operate for only a relatively 
short time. Tins has posed some problems for evaluation, chiefly those 
re Lated to gathering enough data in order to provide sufficient background 
which, in turn, would enable the render to make sensible and fair judgments 
as to the program's viability. Hence t lie comprehensiveness of what is here 
attempted . 

Another reason for the length has to do with the concept itself of doing 
course ing in a mobile center set within the current urban scene. 

Urbanization, it will be agreed, is causing men probJens. Fart of those 
problems include educating the urban naim.es and employing them. Of special 
interest here is the disadvantaged communities . For here are found 
that special cluster of factors increasingly identified as the culture of 
poverty, and whose significance has n ore than once? boiled over into 
massive civi: disorder. Fen ere everywhere concerned to find new ways of 
identifying the causal factors which result in disorder, and of improving 
methods of removing those factors in an attempt to forestall and to end 
further disorders -- for good if possible. In this, ; AC, and this report, 
are a small effort. Co, in order to better assess the workability of the 
I'AC concept in educing and removing sor e of the tensions of urban Jife, 1 
have thought it good to provide a comprehensive report. 

A third reason is related to requests of the Coordinating Counci.' for 
Higher Education. They have indicated a desire to have this report include 
information as to how others may repiicate the practical aspects of the KAC 
counseling concent, so that the program nay Lo tr. ns f erred elsewhere. To this 
end, 1 have tried to provide readers with the kind of data and information 
O iich we would have found useful when we began. I night say that we had 
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very little to go on when we did begin, and we made plenty of mistakes. 

I hope readers who are grappling with a similar program will find 
the information here useful in reducing the general burdens of toil, 
and in minimizing: unnecessary error, 

2 , 

For the above reasons, then, I was persuaded to write a compre- 
hensive report. The report itself now deserves comment. Part 1 contain 
a brief review of the urban background which forms the context of IJVC's 
operations. This information is included with a eye to providing 
the reader not familiar with the Ios Angeles scene with some perspective 
thereof. It is possible too that readers who believe themselves 
familiar with the Los Angeles area in fact may have lost close contact 
with some of the grimmer aspects of the city. It is noteworthy for 
example that since the Watts riot and the evident flow of funds 
into the poverty areas under various special programs, many people 
have allowed themselves to believe that conditions have improved for 
low income families. And relatively long term inflation has added 
a peculiar urgency to the belief. The recent mood across the land 
has been to regard the poor with increasing cynicism, Ko doubt 
radicalism ar:d violence have contributed to this. However, it is 
known that where human events are concerned change proceeds only at 
a slow pace, and quite frequently things tend to get worse before 
they get better. Thus, since August 19&5 unemployment in Watts has 
inc reased by 65/5, and the percentages in terms of poor housing, 
incomes etc,, have faired no better. The data given throughout this 
report is based on I960 statistics, and T have been fissured by experts 
at the research department of the Welfare 1 If nr.ing Council that the 
figures ore therefore soirevrat biased — the t is on the low side, fer 
things hove probably got worse. 

Fart 1 also contains brief descriptions of so ;:c of t.k c icf f r :. + in : 
of t lie ; AC prcu.K.o, like rtrf'ii,, , pip'org and scope. 

Hort 2 is concerned with the actual operation of FAC in the field. 
Include.! are tables which provide data on what occurred, and that data 
is studied very carefully in trdei to facilitate setter plain: in / for 
the future. 
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I , : .rt 3 biscusceL: t ’ ; fin'-' in css . ' • r - t‘ c re~ d r will Voo f:mij.Lr 

vit.i characteristics of the people who were counseled, and he will 
see vhat happened to many of these people after their interview* 

Following Part 3 is a sunmpry of the entire report, an epitome 
designed both to recap vhat has gone before, and to provide readers 
who cannot read the whole report with its es. ential Lj ict. 

Pert cones the general conclusions , which can he read quite nicely 
after having read the sunnary. The recomr. endations cone last. 

At the end is a rather long appendix. This is a compilation of 
itens which are of general interest , an items v;hich will be of parti- 
cular .interest to others contemplating a similar program. The appendix 
though long. T would say is as important as the body of the report, 
and it should be looked over by rea.dcrs interested in paining the 
most out of our experience. 

let me add that not only have I attempted to evaluate our propram, 

I have also attempted to provide the reader with a deeper lock at its 
experience. The paper nay, in this sense, be regarded as an effort to 
present the data of FAC's story in such a way as to provide a reservior 
of information and ideas as to how to c ,o about developing similar 
programs elsewhere. The reader is invited to use the information 
herein in any way as may benefit him. 

3. 

Finally, a personal note, Students are frequently more widely 
known for their tendency to opine than they are, for their ability to 
collect information, organize it, and draw conclusions consistent with 
its content* There is much to be said for thio view. But here I 
have resisted the tendency, though the adequacy of my effort Vvill be 
for the reader to decide. The research herein, which may be of 
wide interest--if only to prove it inadequate--vill be judged carefully 
This I expect# I have attempted to write a fair and honest report, 
and any failure to do so is my sole responsibility. 
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U rban Background 



It is clear that among other things crowded living conditions, pooi 

housing, low incone, high unemployment, and low educational attainment 

contribute little to happy living. People subject to the living conditions 

characteristic of the pover ty universe and who, in addition, find that 

others — often unbeknown to themselves-- view them as something less than 

human, have been known to riot. During the last decade the general 

American society several times felt the impact of deep civil disorder. 

The causes were viewed as many — from efforts of dedicated anarchists 

imbued with an unrefined sense of communist principle acting on orders from 

2 

the International, to police practices, unemployment, and poor education, 

2 . 

In the South Central and East Central Los Angeles communities, which 

together encompass an area of approximately 170 so.uare miles, live over 

1.7 million people. The clear majority of these people are ethnically 

Black and Mexican American. The highest concentrations of these tv;o 

ethnic groups live in 14 communities which arc part of the south and east 

central areas and which together comprise the worst ghetto districts in 

the county. Combined, these 14 communities cover an area of roughly 60 

square miles where population densities are 4 to 9 times higher than tho 

2 

density for the county as a whole. The percentage of all housing units 
in these communities which were delapidated or deteriorated in I960 was 
24 compared to 9/ that wore in the whole county.^ In the same year, 

37/ of all families living in the 14 communities? had an annual income of 
less than $4,000 compared to GO. 9/' of all families in the county who had 
jnconer of more than $4,000.* Unemployment in these communities , for I960, 
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The latter three causes are moled in the Report of the National 
Advisory Com m iss ion on Civil Disorders , New Yorks Bantam Books, i 960 , 

p. 8. 

Oonptucd from Table 3, I ten 9 the appendix. Tho relevant data arc- 
extracted from Edvard freudenlcrg and Lloyd street, Social Lrofilcs , 

Jos Angelos Cointy , Research Report Mo. 21, Research Dept., Welfare 
Planning Council, Los Angeles Region, July, 1965. Lee table for pages. 
The figure for the 14 communities is computed from Table 3 noted above, 
and the county figure appears in Freudenberg, p. 9* 

The community figure is again co: puled from Table 3, the county figure 
is found in Freudcnberg, p. 3. s 
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was 1y to 2 tiros the rate for the county."^ And educational attainment, 
an vc shall see, v:as strikingly lover among; the population living; in 
these 14 communities than among the population in the county. 

3 . 

Los Angeles City College, which operated the mobile Advisement Center, 
is one of eight community colleges which comprise the Los Angeles Com- 
munity College District, The district, whose educational services touch 
over 4 million souls living in a county which reaches across nearly 
900 square miles, and whose assets exceed $119|000,000 of assessed value, 
is administered by a recently elected board of Trustees which assumed 
official duties on July 1, 19^9* The board is charged with the respon- 
sibility of administering an annual op; crating budget which exceeds 

2 

$80,000,000 and which affects nearly 90,000 day and evening, students. 

The Los Angeles School District, which at one time had administered the 
community college district, serves an area of 710 square miles, and ad- 
mins iters the operation of over 550 elementary and secondary schools 
attended by more than 700,000 students. ^ Clearly, these two districts, 
which together comprise the second largest educational enterprise in the 
nation, constitute a massive effort in cost and facilities designed to 
meet the educational needs of thepeople of Los Angeles, 

4 . 

Indeed, for most people, the educational resources described above 
are comparatively adequate. However, for many others, they arc not* 

In the 14 communities we have hi en discussing, the percentage of population 
having acquired an eighth-grade education or lass is two to four times 
higher than the corresponding figure for the county population. And, for 



1* The community figures are computed from data in Table 3 Item 9 ir the 
appendix, and the county figure is found in Freudenberg, p. 4. 

2. Facts about the Los Angeles Community Colleges , issued by T. Stanley 
Varburton, December, 1968, pp. 3, 4« 

3* Paul Je c 0 bs , Prelude to Riot, A View of Urban America from the bottom , 
New York: Vintage books, 1968, p. 217. Mr, Jacobs is noted for bis 
ability to cause controversy. Quotes from his work do not necessarily 
imply agreement with his views, and, in any case, hir figures would 
seem non-controversial as such. 
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the county population, the percentage thereof who had acquired one year 

of college education or more was higher than tvi ;e the percentage for 

the population living in the 14 cormnuni ties . In Boyle Heights, a community 

located in the east central area, high school drop-out rates approach 

The percentage of population which had attained an eighth-grade education 

or less (in i960) was 40.2. Only 1Q.1 r ,' had attained one year of college 

or more. In the Watts community, located in the south central area, the 

2 

repective figures were Jf.5 and 9-1 • And during 1965, in the three 
high schools which serve the south central black communities, two-third s 
of the students who entered dropped-out before graduation. Further, 
the average reading and comprehension rates lor black students at the 
fifth-grade level attending a school in Watts or Avalon was 20 /j of the 
national fifth-grade average. For Mexican American students the percentage 
was even lower. In general, of all 16 year olds in Los Angeles, 30 c /o leave 
school before graduation.^ There can be little doubt as to whom the 
majority of these students are. 

5 . 

Of further interest is unemployment. The Kerner Commissi on makes it 
very clear that unemployment and underemployment are persistent and 
serious grievances of disadvantaged minorities. It states that the effect 

4 

of this on the ghetto, ,T . . . is inextricably linked to civil disorder". 

The evidence i3 clear enough. Compared to a national unemployment 
rate of 3.8^ in 1966, the rate for non-vrbite males between the rges of 
15 and 24 was 15*9 The Commission reports that black males between 
the ages of 15 and 25 predominated in the rioting. And it notes that 
20/. of riot participants were unemployed. 

In Los Angeles the McCone Commission, reporting on the Watts riot of 
August, 1965 i stated that, "The most serious immediate problem that faxes 

1. Once again, the community figures relating to education are computed 
from Table 3» and the county figures appear in Freudenterg, p. 4. 

2. Freudenberg, pp. Cl and SC 1 rcpuectively • (See Fable } Item 9, appen.) 

3. Jacobs, p. 213. 

4. Commission Report, p. 413* 

5* Ibid., p. 414. 
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which 

the negro in our conmiuni ty is \m r mployment--securing and holding a job/ 
provides him an opportunity for livelihood, a chance to support himself 
and his family, a dignity, and a reason to feel that he is a member of our 
community in a true and very real sense”. 

Of special concern is the 500*000 or 30 who are classified as ”hard 
core” unemployed. These are men and women who live in the inner cities, 
who lack a basic education, who are without marketable skills, and of 
whom a substantial portion are between the ages of 16 and 25 . I-iany of 
these are black males. 

6 . * 



A final concern in connection with education and employment is the 
problem of communication as between the schools and the communities they 
serve , 

That a corn:., unicat ions gap exists between the echo. Is and the inner 
cities is fairly v/el 1 established. In addition to the comments one hears 
about this from representatives in the schools and in the coi nunity, the 
matter recieves support from published sources. Vh- Terner Report found 
that ghetto residents played very role ir. formulating educational policy 
i elating to schools in their areas. Thar policy, established by pro- 
fessionals on a city-v:ide basis, tended to render the resulting education 
for ghetto students largely irrelevant,^ Vho drop-ort rates for Ton Angelo 
and the finding that, ”... the typical riot pPvrticipant was a hi : h 
school drop-out” seer to confirm this, 

Kurthrr, there i<3 wide belief that minority people living in tne 
disadvantaged areas of Los Angeles distrust their school administrations , 
dislike the inferior quality of instruction c iven, and feel Lnat counseling 
is inadequate. ?ndecd, that so email a percentage of school admit. i. tutors 



1* John KcCone, A Report to the Governor’s Commission on the Los Angeles 
Riots , Los Angeles: 1?66, p. 30. 

2. Commission Report, p. 4M. 

3. Ibid. , p, 4 J6. 

4. Ibid., p. 425. 
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represent the ethnic majority characteristic of students attending the 

* 

schools, plus the fact that the vast majority of teachers in those 

schools are frequently lore qualified than teachers in all white schools 

elsewhere, give support to the belief. In addition, evidence shows that 

school facilities, textbook quality, and poor teacher attitudes 

2 

militate against quality education. Finally, it is increasingly clear 
and widely conceded that counselors are too few in number, that they 
are overworked, ill-appreciated, and that some are unable to communicate 
with the students they serve 

The Kerner Report states, in sum, that ghetto schools have failed 
to provide their students with an adequate educatioft^ and that they, 

11 • » , often seem unresponsive to the community, communications have 
broken down" • The Commission concludes saying that, "New links must 
be built between schools and the communities they ser/c" It seems 
clear that the image of the schools could stand some improvement. 



* Mr. Jacobs reports that in Los Angeles, where blacks comprise 2 Of: 
of all students in the city schools and community colleges, only 
12. 7^ of the teachers and 5»2'/; of the administrators are black# And 
whereas Spanish-speaking students comprise 18. 5$ of all pupils in 
the schools and community colleges, only 2.6/S of the teachers and 
1*5 yS of the administrators are Mexican American, pp. 213, 21 4 • 

1. Commission Report, p. 425# 

2. Ibid#, p. 429* and 455-454# 

+ I was unable to find figures relating to the counselor problem but 

my experience in talking to counselors indicates that what I have said 
is indeed true. Jacobs, on page 235* shows that counselors must 
work under difficult circumstances wherein they have little status, 
and are often not adequately prepared for their jobs. And a counselor 
at a school in the east central area of Los Angeles has complained to 
me that he is responsible for 290 students whom he feels he cannot 
adequately counsel because he does not have the time# 

3# Commission Report, p. 425# 

4# Ibid., p. 45^. The two quotes are on this pa,ge . 
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From the foregoing, then, ve have seen that: 

1. There are massive educational deficiencies characteristic 
of the Los Angeles poverty area residents, 

2. high educational expenditure by the second largest educational 
system in the nation has not overcome those deficiencies. 

3* Poor education and unemployment are intimately related to 
civil disorder, 

4. An exacerbating problem is the breakdown of communications 
between the schools and the communities they serve. 

5« Related to item 4 is community distrust of school administrators, 
and dissatisfaction v/ith teachers and counselors. 

6. In conclusion, new methods of reaching ghetto residents to 

provide aid in terms of educational need and reducing unemployment 
must be found. In addition, new communication links must 
be built to overcome the problems of community distrust of 
schools and to improve the image of schools in the eyes of 
community residents. 

The Mobile Advisement Center is such a new method. Directly or in- 
directly, it meets each of the above problems. Here is how: 

1. Fy going directly into the poverty communities the mobile center 
carries educational and vocational information which can lead 

to school enrollment and ultimately to better employment. 

2. The coot of this service is minimal given the use of a new careers 
concept wherein specially trained students actually do counseling 
backed-up by professionals. 

3. Positive counseling leading to school enrollment and employment 
can reduce tensions which result in civil disorder. 

4. The mobile center is mobile ; it provides a radically new method 
of reaching persons in need right in the communities where 
they live, and by working with existing agencies in the com- 
munity, it begins to build a new communications link between the 
schools and the community they serve. And, given its mobility, 
it provides this link at comparatively low cost. 

5. The mobile center helps to dissolve distrust by being staffed 
with persons who are themselves familiar with poverty conditions, 
and who are ethnically identified with the residents where the 
center operates. As a public relations vehicle, its effect in 
improving the image of the schools is considerable. 

To a discussion of the Mobile Advisement Center, its history and 
highlights, we now turn. 
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Pr oposal and Fu nding 

TIAC (Mobile Advisement Center) be, an on March 28, 1969 when a 
joint proposal involving bos Angeles City College and Los Angeles Trade 
Technical College was submitted lor funding to the Coordinating Council 
for higher Education. The council ar roved the proposal and authorized 
funding under Title I of the 1965 Higher Education Act to be effective 
July 2, 1969« The Los Angeles Comnun 1. iy College jlorrd of Trustees 
authorize' 1 retching funds to the proposal on August 26, 1969.* Program 
development began thereafter. 

The Los Angeles City College proposal was written by Kr . Edward Hobingc, 
then Assistant Dean of Com::, unity Cervices* In it he- outlined a program 
to involve purchase or lea; e of r mobile van equipped with counseling 
cu icles and a snail library, and to be staffed ly professional and para- 
professional counselors who would share the ethnic identity of residents 
living in the areas into which the van would go. Mr, Robings saw that 
use of students as para-professional counseling assistants had shoved 
considerable success on the L.A.C.C. campus in retaining students who 
formerly were seen dropping-out during their first semester. He believed 
that similar success could be obtained by using such students to do 
counseling: in the community. This was a chief feature of the yropsoal# 

Staffing 

Kr, Claude Ware, an instructor and counselor at L.A.C.C,, and a man who 
had won national recognition for his work in developing an effective 
peer counseling program, became the program director on September 1, 1969* 

After two weeks of search and interviewing, Kr, Ware placed on the 
project staff Michael Capper, Gene Haskell, and Ron Dyste, These rnen 
assumed duties as project consultants on September 15» 19 69* 

Mr. Capper was a graduate student of psychology attending California 
State College at Los Angeles. While studying for his Masters degree in 
counseling at that school he had done field work in the peer counseling 
program , 

Kr. Haskell wa3 a- graduate cf California State College at Los Angeles, 
whore he majored in fine arts. He had knowledge in working with visual 
aids, and had instructed students in the motion picture arts. 

Kr, Dyste was a senior studying urban development and economics 
at the University of California at Los Angeles. He had worked in the peer 
counseling program for a year as a counseling assistant, and had tutored 
students in the Communications Department during the s are year. He was 
instrumental in first integrating the peer counseling program with the 
tutoring program in the Communications Department. 

During December, 1 969 p Kr. Haskell left the project staff for another 



* There was no hanky-panky here. As we saw earlier, the board has assumed 
official duties on July 1, 1969 -- only one day before the federal funds 
were granted -- and was very bury with its own organization. That it 
was able to consider the program when it did is to be viewed with this 
in nind. 
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appointment. Later during that same month, Howard Browne, a student 
of medical technology at L.A.G.G., and a student counseling assistant, 
was added to the staff. During January, 1970, Jimmy Aycart, a studBnt 
of international relations at L.A.C.C,, was added to the staff. Mr. Aycart 
Became staff's primary Spanish-speaking member • 

The ethnic composition of the men working with Claude Ware when MAC 
drove into the field for the first time, though of no signal importance, 
may be of interest to readers* Michael Capper is white; Howard Browne is 
black; Jimmy Aycart is La+in-American; and Ron Dyste is Jlexican-Norwegian. 
All are Americans, 

During April, 1969, when the program did move into the field, 12 
student counseling assistants were hired to augment the regular staff. 

Personnel Du ties 



Program Director; responsible to the Assistant Dean of Community Services; 
responsible for overall guidance of the program; responsible for training 
para-professional counselors; provides guidance to consultants in making 
community contacts and creating workable relations with other schools; 
responsible for budget allocations; provides professional expertise in 
counseling for back-up to para-professionals. 

Consultants; responsible to the director; drive the van; maintain van's 
log; provide assistance to the director in establishing community and school 
contacts; provide para-professional counseling; assist the director with 
training of additional student personnel; report and schedule, under the 
director's guidance, van maintenance; responsible for van interior and ex- 
terior cleaning. 

Counsel ing Assistant s ; responsible to consultant; provide para-prof essicnal 
counseling; canvass areas in which MAC operates distributing brochures and 
schedules; responsible, together with consultant, for van cleaning. 

Purposes 



KAC's purposes are as follows: 

1, To extend thecounseling services of Los Angeles City College to the 
communities it serves. Further, to extend the general counseling 
services availaVa in the community college district, in the adult 
evening schools, and in the occupational skill centers to the com- 
munities which they serve. 

2, To provide counseling to persons who otherwise might not receive it, 
in particular, to people who have dropped-out of high school, who 
live in disadvantaged communities, whose native language is not 
English, and who have not responded to existing communication tech- 
niques , 

3, To provide immediate access to information regarding opportunities 

in education, vocational programs, job up-grading programs, financial 
assistance, and career planning. 
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4 . To provide members of the community with role models in the form 
of student assistants who are themselves frequenl ly from disadvan- 
taged areas and with whom community members can identify. 

5 . To prepare community members for further counseling by indicating 
the benefits of additional advise available at schools and colleges 
in their area. 

6. To reduce frustration resulting from excessive referrals by pro- 
viding counseling in the individual’s immediate and familiar sur- 
roundings • 

7. To strengthen and improve the image of Los Angeles City College, 
the community college college district, the adult evening schools, 
and the occupational skill centers in the south and east central 
Los Angeles communities. 

8. To create a new comniunicati ons link between the schools which KAC 
represents and the communities which MAC serves; will be accom- 
plished by coordinating MAC 'a efforts with those of other agencies-- 
both public and private — and establishing working relationships with 
other schools and community agencies. 

9. To increase enrollment into the community colleges , adult evening 
schools, and occupational skill centers. 

Scope 

KAC operates broadly in the South Central (predominately black) and East 
Central (predominately Mexican American) Los Angeles communities • V/ithin 
these two wider areas are 14 specific target districts which have been 
divided and regrouped into four major KAC target areas. This arrangement 
means that * AC would or.orrto in an area which spreads across ro gbly 60 
square miles. As a practical matter, one van cannot adequately cover that 
kind of area. Indeed, in selecting the target areas, this was not the intent 
LAC, initially, operates in only two districts from two of the m\jor t;\r,.r-t 
areas i.e., in the ? : oyle Heights and Jincoln Heights districts (located in 
KAC area 4 ), and in the V/atts and Florence districts (located in MAC area 2). 
'Die major target areas were selected with the future in mind, when MAC can 
widen its reach and work in cooperation with similar programs. Map 1 on the 
next page shows these districts and areas in relation to one another and 
in relation to the entire county.* 



* Statistical measures of selected characteristics of each of these dis- 
tricts, and which clearly show why these areas are disadvantaged, apj ear 
in the appendix as Table 5 Item 9* I compiled these data from Freudenberg 
cited earlier, and from Karchia Keeker with Joan R. Harris, Background 
for Planning. .. 1 96 ft » which I cite in the appendix. I include this 
information to deepen the readcr f s understanding of the target areas, and 
to provide a possible planning tool to others who may be interested in 
developing their own programs for Los Angeles* 
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Highlights of the Program * 



There are a number of features in the program which are worthy of 
special mention. One is the seemingly long time span between the day 
the proposal was funded by the Coordinating Council, and the day that 
KAC drove into the community for the first time. 

There were several reasons for this, and others planning a similar 
project might find them interesting. Firstly, as we saw on page 6, by 
the time staff had been hired nearly two and one-half months of the 
funding period had already passed. Chiefly, this was because the newly 
elected Board of Trustees had scores of items to attend to upon assuming 
office at the beginning of July, 19^9 i and KAC was not a prime priority. 

Another reason was the difficulty we had in getting the van. In our 
district, as in all, any purchase of major equipment must be accomplished 
by inviting various venders to bid on the item. Generally, the low bidder 
gets the contract. This we did — twice. The original specifications and 
blueprint, after having acquired estimates for cost which were within our 
budget, drew bids which were nevertheless nearly 33000*00 above our 
budget allowance. Me were astounded. New specifications were written 
(which incidentally differed little from the original) and new bids were 
invited. This time all the venders met the budget allowance, and one was 
selected to build the van. (This was Education Technology Inc.) 

All this took time. Original specifications in the form of a purchase 
requisition was received by the district on October 7> 19&9* Bids vere 
first opened on November 5» 19&9* When these all exceeded the budget allowance 
and after new bids had been invited, bids were again opened on December 
19^9* Then, on January 6, 1970, the board approved contracting for 
construction of the van. The van was finally delivered on April 1, 1970, 
after a two week delay on the original delivery deadline. 

We had other problems with the van after we got it. For a day by 
day accounting, see Table A and B in the next section of this report. 

2 . 

Another highlight of the program was the role played by students. 

It is clear that when students goof people hear about it. It is less clear 
that when students have accomplished something important the news gets out. 

In our program, students designed the van, wrote its specifications, and 
drew the blueprint. Some administrators at L.A.C.C. had to comment; one 
said, "Now that r s the kind of student power I like." Students also 
did the research which led to locating the target areas, and provided much 
aid to the director in establishing and maintaining contacts with other 
schools and agencies which vere to cooperate with KAC. Students wrote the 
brochure, and, with the advise of the director, constructed the interview 
form. One student designed a management instrument which facilitated 
program development, and the same student, along with the remarkable 



* A schedule of events which took place between February 14, 19^9* 

when the Coordinating Council invited proposals, and January 6, 1970, 
when the district board approved contract of the van, appears as 
Item 5 in the appendix. 
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Mary Eileen :lanley(of the Publications Office at L.A.C.C.) planned the 
very successful open house, which took place on April 2, 1970. And, needless 
to say, students bore much of the brunt when things got frustrating* 



A third highlight of the program was the change in thrusts through 
which the program went before it settled on the aims noted earlier. 

In the beginning, the staff felt a good approach, especially in an 
effort to prevent students from dropping-out, was to cooperate with 
high schools. However, after several weeks of discussion, city school 
administrators felt that MAC visits to high schools during the latter*s 
operating hours would prove too difficult to arrange. The idea was 
dropped thereafter. 

A second thrust was to attempt to provide a relatively wide variety of 
referrals, ir. addition to doing educational advisement. Once again, 
however, the idea did not materialize after discussions with the Los Angeles 
Welfare Information Service revealed that such a job would be too big to 
handle • 

The final thrust, which was adopted, was to provide educational and 
vocational information only, and to cooperate with the community adult 
schools and the occupational skill centers. To this end, on November 21, 

1 9^9 9 staff presented the program to the Adult School Principal Association, 
The reception was relatively mild from the general body, but very enthusiastic 
from several school principals (this was in private, after the general 
meeting). Two men in particular showed great interest and considerable 
enthusiasm. 

One of them, Mr* Ernest Ono, who is Supervising Counselor for Adult 
Schoo] 8 , expressed keen inttrest. So in fact did the other, Mr* George 
Winder, who is Admisistrative Coordinator for Adult Schools, 

During the weeks following that meeting these two men worked very 
closely with MAC staff; there was considerable exchange of ideas, and 
several visits for MAC staff to given adult schorls and occupational 
centers were arranged and planned. Response to .he program at the schools 
visited by MAC staff was enthusiastic, cooperative, and helpful. And at 
some, arrangements were made to have adult school counselors visit and 
work on the van when it was located in an area near their schools. (This 
in fact happened -- at Lincoln Adult School, where Richard Malek, head counse- 
lor, worked very hard for several weeks in preparation for MAC'S arrival.) 



Another important highlight of the program was the open house. 

Staff felt very strongly^that getting people into the van for counseling 
mi^ht be a real problem. They knew that MAC was going to operate over 
a fairly large area -- both in the South Central and in the East Central 
community — and that for MAC to become effective the communities were 
going to have to know that MAC existed, they were going to have to know 
what MAC did and for whom, and they were going to have to have some initial 



* The staff, and particularly the author, are indebted to Mr. Anthony 
Gordon, whs went before MAC. Mr. Gordon, a counselor at Contra Costa 
College, has been operating a similar mobile center for two years now. 
He was very helpful to us when we were developing our program, and 
O he gave us good hints as to the response we might find from community 
le once we were in the field. He was very largely right. (See the 
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trust in the program if they were to visit MAC and receive counseling 
therein. 

Readers will agree that this is a publicity problem. To neet it, staff 
decided on a dual strategy; first, to depend upon the RAC operation itself 
to build public! ty--indeed , this was believed to be one of our strongest 
approaches in building community confidence into the program. Hence, in this, 
we would depend word of mouth news spread by persons whom MAC served. 

And a corrollary was to depend upon the van itself — its size and conspicuous 
markings make it exceedingly visible.* 

The second part of staff's strategy was to use the mass media. Research 
is amply supported by common sense in this matter, that most people in the 
disadvantaged areas have televisions which they watch and radios to which 
they listen. We found, fer example, that a Communications Commission report 
indicated that 87.7$ of non-whites in the nation have television sets, and 
that 75$ of viewers in the poverty areas got their news via television, \J 
In an urban area like Los Angeles, where RAC was to operate, this was 
indeed significant, 

So the open house was planned to launch the program* It would serve a 
dual purpose; sell the program in our own backyard — to the L.A.C.C, faculty 
and s tudents--and , sell the program to the mass media. 

To these ends four weeks of hard effort were devoted. Mary Eileen Hanley, 
Assistant Dean of Publications, and Ron Dyste, RAC consultant, took charge of 
overall planning, Mrs, Hanley, who is a dedicated and very competent worker, 
planned the open house, the press conference, and the luncheon. She and 
her student workers did much to contact guests and send invitations, Mr. 

Dyste aidecJ in guest selection, collected information used to compile the 
press kits , and raised $225 to pay for the luncheon. 

The results were good. Twenty-five news directors and public service 
directors from radio and television came. Over twenty reporters, cameramen, 
and photographers came. In addition, numerous off-campus guests included 
tbu district Superintendent, Assistant Superintendent, a trustee of the 
board, adult school officials, counselors, and instructors. Nearly eighty 
guests were served at the lucheon. 

The press conference resulted in a JO minute interview with then L.A.C.C. 
president, Dr, Glenn G. G ’er, which was broadcast over KPOL radio; a 
7 minute televised news it* .a broadcast over KM EX -TV (in Spanish); several 
newspaper stories; and numerous arrangements for news coverage later, 



* We were influenced by a finding by the Rand Corporation that of 2000 
black persons whom Rand staff interviewed in connection with how these 
people found out about the 1967 Transportation and Employment Project, 
only 6$ said the State Employment Service helped then, 66$ said they heard 
about it from friends or relatives, and 15$ found out by seeing the bus used. 
Further, Rand discovered that of 906 persons referred to the South Central 
Youth Training and Employment Project, 35$ heard about the project from 
relatives, 28$ from friends, and 14$ from people already in it. See pp. 11 
and 9 resp. in Rand Corporation, Telecommunications in Urban Development , 
Memorandum HK-6069-RC: 19&9* 

1 Ibid . , p . 16 , 

+ A copy of the table of contents for this kit apj ears in the appendix as 
Item 3* This kit was organized and compiled by Mrs. Hanley and her 
helpers . 
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Also, the media broadcast the MAC schedule daily, and presented offers 
of additional assistance.* Again, these results v;ere very much the con- 
sequence of Mrs* Hanley's efforts, and she is to be congrati.lat ed • 



A further highlight was the cooperative venture with Lincoln Community 
Adult School. In this effort a different operating tactic was employed. 
Instead of visiting a "cold" location in south and east central Los Angeles 
on alternate days*, MAC staff in cooperation with Lincoln Adult School tried 
to "warm 11 the location by preparing the people for KAC's arrival. In this, 
Jimmy Aycart , Carlos Gonzales, Lupe (vuesada, bob Rossi, and Ron I)yste--from 
the MAC staff--and Richard Lalek, head counselor for the adult school, and 
Bob Long, evening division student body president, deserve mention. Mr. Kalek 
gave nuch time and worked very hard to consult with the MAC representatives 
and to arrange for them to speak to the student body at special meetings 
which he arranged. One of these was presented in Spanish, lie also provided 
staff with a tour of the Lincoln facilities, and in numerous other ways 
aided and abetted LAC staff in their effort to work at the school. 

In many ways this was I AC's most successful outing, and we shall see 
how in the next part. 



A final highlight of the program was the contacts made with other schools 
and agencies. We have seen that adult school administrators provided inch 
aid to the program. Partly ac a result of those efforts MAC staff was 
able to arrange to have a particular counselor at each of the adult schools, 
each of the community colleges, and the occupational skill center to whom 
counselees could be referred. A card was given to each counsel.ee on vdtich 
his name and the name of the appropriate counselor was printed; a 
comment as to what the counsel ec v?n interested Am v f ac also included on tbis 
card, which, incidentally, was stamped and self-addressed so that the 
counselor at a given school could easily notify MAC as to the result of the 
interview he had with KAC's referral. Tht card served both as an introduction 
for the courier lee- to a given counselor at a given school, and as e nor ns 
bv which to follow-up on the result of the referral* (This method, I should 
mention, did not seem to work well, and I discuss the ratter in the next part.) 

LAC also made contact with all community agencies in the south and east 
central areas by becoming part of the Welfare Planning Council's Agency 
Executive Committee for each area, MAC was received with considerable interest 
and several offers of assistance. This was a useful corn: unicat ions link. 



* Sec the appendix Item 2 f or a summary of the publicity. T should note 
that use of the media was not as effective as it night have been, chiefly 
because we had neither adequate staff nor enough tire to keep tabs on 
publicity needs# 

4 Item 6 in the appendix gives a view of MAC's operating schedule during, 
the weeks of its operation. A look at the schedules will clarify how 
MAC alternated as between the two areas. 
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Tre fli^ncv vy^cn Li v° Commi t l<v» i s a common i tv effort In tie ^xi s 1 in,’ on:! now 
aruyi'Me s toother rr.oro closely V;; hrin;viru T their o> r .>eu Live staff* s into 
r (wuni.cat'i on on an eyeball to eyeball basi s once each month. r l wo of these 
committees operate: one in vast Central Los Angeles under the guidance of 
Vv^ $ ’"ire], "’orster; and one in Muth 'Central Los a nr el as under the "uH'incp- 
of V'r. P.obert Long . VA r - is associated with both groups . 

7. 

This brings Part 1 to a close* Tt is time now to look at MAC f 3 fi <:, ld 
operations , and to begin to see Low effective K AC in fact w as in terms oi 
achieving some nJT its stated purposes. 

Par t 2 0? ’ ■! ’ • A TT. Oi I 



In Part 1 we took a brief look at the Los Angeles urban background within 
which LAC operated. In that, we were particularly concerned with the 
educational, employment , and communication problems which face residents of 
the Ih target districts which MAC serves. \\o also viewed a history of the 
program from the proposal written by Edward nobings, to program hi.ghligh ts • 

Low, in this mart, v;c are going to take a careful look at MAC’S operation 
in the field. To vn 11 study that, operation on a daily and on a v. r eeklv 
basis. Cur chief concern is to view the field experience ir: terns of 
numbers of visitors and numbers of persons counseled, and our hope is to 
attempt to discover what are the crucial variables which attract- Loth 
visitors' and counsels?? so that future operations can be p 1 -inn^d with 
improved confidence and with a view to devoir ping a rcre clearly defined 
rationale as to operating philosophy. Cur aider-wt here then, is to begin 
to move MAC, on an 1 no ro nsi ng scale, out of the exoeri^erMal si-age as much 
an our data allows, and into a r-or^ standard mode of operation. 
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MAC is housed in a modified mobile home built to staff specifications 
b ir education Technology Inc. The van is 27 feet long and b feet wide. 

Ii contains four counseling cubicles (counting the cab), a lounge where the 
library is located, a hath, and a small compartment where files are kept." 
V/hile operating in the field MAC was staffed by an average of 7 persons, 
most of whom were student canvassers and counseling assistants. 



3h Days 

Curing the funding period July 2, 1969 to June 30, 1970 nAC operated in 

the field for only lli working days. For the year September M, 19^9, when 

staff was hired, to September In, 1970, when staM was planning for 

its first full year o r operation, the number of days in the field was 




See the appendix Item 7 for a fuller discussion of the van and for a 
look at its floorplan. 
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still 34. In other words, during a t i. m g period (the latter) which war- 

equivalent to the fund ' n L . period KAC operated in the field only 13/* of 

* 

all work days excluding weekends and holidays, 

Staff was well aware of this on April 1, 1970. + After pjuch discussion, 
and some disagreement, staff decided that jhe relatively short time 
which remained made it adviseable to attempt to operate in such a way 
as would facilitate testing as much of the target areas ay was possible. 

The aim of this approach would be to obtain as much data relating to the 
effectiveness of the T'AC concept in counseling so that operations the 
follov/ing year could be tetter planned. (Without undue presumption, staff 
was betting on the probability that fAC would receive additional funding.) 

To provide comprehensive data, then, became a further, and now, a prime 
objective. To this end, care was taken to keep a daily record of ojeratin, 
experiences in the form of a lo, maintained by the consultant on board. 

In addition, a comprehensive interview form was developed in order to 
enable staff to view the characteristics of persons counseled.” And a 
follow-up was planned whose purpose was to aid in determining how effective 
the program had been. 



* Of further interest in this connection is the finding that during the 
came time period i.e., t>epte;-.ber 19&9 to Jeptember 1970, the community 
college district offices excercised considerable influence on the program* 
progress oy spending 39;» of all work days in the period - excluding 
weekends and holidays - v;ith activity related to obtaining the van, 
without which the program could not operate in tne field. Although 
the figure seems exceedingly high, in fact, it may well be low. It in 
of great interest that the time spent by the district offices was almost 
entirely consumed by legal and purchasing procedures which district 
officials could hurry only so much. These men, I /mould note, were 
veil aware of the program’s tire constraints, and they did what they 
could to rush matters. This finding should be viewed with appropriate 
concern by others planning a similar program and who must v:ork within 
existing rules, (fates relating to these figures arc found both on 
page 10, the first highlight, and in the appendix, Item 5.) 

+ late on which van was delivered by the manufacturer, 

«* A copy of this interview form and an explanation of its ure are found in 
the appendix as Item 10/ 
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The tables on the following four pages summarise FAC’s field experience on 
a numerical basis, To in order to better understand what occurred ir. the 
field, we are g cirri to have to become somewhat familiar with these tables. 

The first two, tables A arid !'•• , show what happened while in the field on a 
da i 1 tv basis • The reader will no Li oe th a t s tar t’i ng f r or tl *e lo f t-lui nd si de 
of the tables, information regarding the date, day, and area of any ,.iven 
stop is given. The tables then show the number of visitors who came each 
day to each, location, the number of FAC personnel on board each day, and 
what cooperation was received, if any, from store managers, park officials, 
and the police. Further, the tables indicate the number of hours spent at 
each location, and the kinds of problems encountered during the operation. 

The second two, tables 1 and 2, summarize the FAC operations both on a 
weekly basis and in tot o . These tables may appear complex at first sight. 
However, after a short time in viewing, and after a moment r s th. ought, the 
reader will find them quite simple and extremely informative. 

‘For example, Table 1 on page 22, beginning at the upper left-hand corner, 
shows the total number of scheduled stops for the Couth Central (SC) area, 
then Fast Central (SO ) area, and finally, for both areas combined, -‘slow 
each of th ese totals are c o lurr.n s a , b , and c which show h ow ir. a ny a c Li j a 1 
stops for th e i r respective a. re a we re made e a c h we e k du r i n ?. ; the n ine w e e k s 
of operation. The weeks are listed in a column along the far left side of 
the page, Tovi.r: tov/ard the right now, three more columns appear which 
show how many visitors per area and week came to the var • Hill further 
to the right three more columns appear showing the number of persons who 
received counseling came during each week in each area. Finally, the last 
three columns on the right-hand side of the page show the ratio of persons 
counseled to persons visiting for each area and week. Along the bottom of 
the table totals for all items in each column are given, 

Table 2 is arranged likewise, so having mastered Table 1 will make this 
table a breeze. A difference in Table 2, however, is that data are 
calculated on an hourly basis, arid they are therefore more refined data 
than those in Table 1* 

then the reader has taken some time to view these tables their value 
will become apparent. As noted, tables A and R give a day by day account 
of the field operations. The reader will therefore find himself somewhat 
intimately involved with those daily operations. 

Tables 1 and 2 , showing what happened during the operations on a 
broader basis, will allow the reader to develop some perspective as to the 
entire effort of FAC in the field, by viewing the data horizontally 
along any row the reader can see what happened during any given week with 
respect to number of stops, number of visi.tors, number of counselees, 
and the counse lee-visitor ratios, and these things the reader can see with 
reference to each area or both areas combined. P-y viewing the data 
vertically down any column the reader can see the differences in opera Lin, 
experiences as between any two or more weeks. For example, a horizontal 
viewing of events during week 1 indicates that 3 stops were made in each 
area for a total of 6 stops for the week, that 282 visitors came by the van, 
that 66 for them received counseling for a counselee-visitor ratio of .23 • 

Or notice that a vertical viewing of the total number of stops each 
week add up to 3h compared to the scheduled total of it? stops. (I am 
referring to Table 1.) Similar information on an hourly basis can be 
derived from studying Table 2. 

The reader is now advised to spend some time studying these tables. 
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Area 


Visitors 


Staff 


Co-op 


Hrs at lcc 


Problems 


4/d Mi 


SC 


50 


5 








4/7 T 


KC 


24 


8 


+ 


4 




4/8 V 


SC 


30 


7 


- 


3k 




4/9 'i'll 


KC 


22 


0 


+ 


4 




4/io y 


GC 


100 


7 


4 


5 




4/11 s 


KC 


56 


9 


4 


5 




4/13 H 


SC 


Appointment at Washington H 


.S, cancelled 


by them 


4/14 T 


SC 


10 


6 


4 


3 




4/15 W 


KC 


14 


6 


4 


3l: 




4/16 TIi 


SC 


Battery 


dead; no 


operation 


this day 




4/17 ¥ 


KC 


3 


6 


4 


2 


no electrical pover 


4/18 S 




Open; no 


location 


scheduled 






4/20 K 


SC 


10 


5 


4 


3 


no elec power; 


4/21 T 


KC 


7 


8 


4 


3 


drive shaft fails 


4/22 V 


SC 


35 


5 


4 


3 




4/2 3 Til 


KC 


10 


7 


4 


3a 




4/24 P 


SC 


15 


8 


4 


3;V 




4/25 S 


KC 


17 


8 


4 


4 




4/27 r; 


EC 


Heavy rain; no operation 




battery dead 


4/20 T 


SC 


90 


9 


4 


4 




4/29 V 


KC 


14 


7 


4 


5-S 




4/30 TH 


3C 


35 


7 


4 


3 




5/1 P 


KC 


6 


7 


4 


3 


no elec power 


5/2 S 


SC 


60 


5 


- 


4 





Kxplanatj.cn; 

y =3 yes, van operated that day# 
n « no, van does not operate that day# 

SC =* South Central (Black) community# 

KC b Hast Central (mostly Mexican American) community# 

+ = positive cope-ration lrom host location. Usually involved friendly, helpful 
attitude from store managers, park officials or police* 

- => negative attitude on the part of hosts. 

Bays lost due to van or other: 3 
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Daily View of MAC Work 
6 Apr through 2 Kay ( 1 970) 
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Area 


Visitors 


Staff Co-oo 


Hrs at loc Problems 


y 


5/4 


M 


SC 


25 


5 + 


4 


y 


5/5 


T 


EC 


14 


8 + 


H; 


y 


5/6 


W 


SC 


25 


6 + 


4 Van Shelves Fall 


n 


5/7 


TII 


EC 


Van returned to manufacturer for 


hook shelf repairs 


n 


5/8 


F 


EC 


Van at manufacturer 




n 


5/9 


S 


SC 


Van at manufacturer 




n 


5/11 


K 


SC 


Van ac manufacturer 




n 


5/12 


T 


EC 


No location scheduled. Van returned from manufacturer 


y 


5/15 


V 


SC 


40 


6 + 


4 


y 


5/14 


TR 


EC 


15 


7 + 


5 


n 


5/15 


F 


SC 


School disruption. District closes school. No operation. 


n 


5/16 


S 


EC 


Sears store refuses to alDov KAC 


to stop this time. 


n 


5/18 


H 


sc 


Further school disruption. KAC not operated. 


y 


5/19 


T 


EC 


17 


5 + 


H 


n 


5/20 


V 


SC 


Battery dead. 




y 


5/21 


TJI 


EC 


12 


6 + 


2 


y 


5/22 


F 


KC 


18 


6 + 


2 


y 


5/25 


S 


SC 


75 


8 + 


^ lights go out 


y 


5/25 


M 


SC 


60 


7 + 


4 flat tire/trans 


y 


5/26 


T 


KC 


17 


6 + 


3 trouble 


n 


5/27 


W 


SC 


Kaintenance scheduled. Routine warranty check. But no raaint. 


y 


5/26 


Til 


KC 


20 


6 + 


5 


n 


5/29 


F 


SC 


Van tire and transmission repair© 




n 


5/50 


S 


EC 


Van tire and transmission repairs 




y 


6/9 


T 


KC 


20 


6 + 


5 


y 


6/11 


TH 


KC 


15 


6 + 


2jt 


3 e 


= = *:= = = 


— — — = 


SS=S = B = 


SBCCBEBCB£aBBB=eB=C£S=X=SrBZC=R??S= = 





Kxplanat ion : 

y e yes, van operated that day. 
n « no, van not operative that day. 

SC e South Central (Hack) area. 

EC =* East Central ( prej ominately Mexican American) area. 

+ =* positive cooperation from hosts at location. Keans store managers or 
park officials friendly and helpful. 

- » negative response from hosts at locati n. 

Days lost due to van or other: 12 



Table B 

Daily View of I AC Work 
A Kay through 11_ Jun (1$>70) 
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Hightlights of tables A and 3? are as follows: 

1. Notice the number/ operating days lost cue to the weather, schools 
problems, or, in particular, days lost due to the van* hook 
shelves collapsing, steering problems, transmission trouble, flat 
tires etc* played havoc with our schedule. This hurt us. More 
than once ve received complaints because we failed to show up at 
a scheduled location.* It is significant therefore that out of 

47 scheduled stops MAC was able to make only 54 of them, 

2. An average of 7 persons staffed the van at the various stops, and 
roughly 3 hours was spent at the different locations. The latter 
may be compared to the planned stopping time of 4 hours. 

3. MAC received considerable cooperation from persons hosting the 
various locations. Indeed, only at three locations out of the 
thirty-four visited did our hosts not cooperate. This was, however, 
understandable. In most cases the consultant on board sought 
permission to park at a given location at the very norn.cn t MAC 
arrived at the location. The fact that so little resistance v;as 
encountered seems to chov: that community businesses vrrr very 
responsive to the program, and that the consul tents did veil in 
their public relations efforts. As a matt:}' of fart, some of the 
store r\ir i ark officials wore so good matured, and shoved so much 
enthusiasm about the program that they allov/ed their personnel to 
take time off to investigate the van for themselves. It is likely 
that in i'AC's attc.pt to improve the schools' ir.r/i r: and to 
improve community-school relations what in f* ct ray r t vo b:ag ■ nod is 
that the i.a t( c of businesses in the eyes of the schools vac 

much improved. And that's not ::o lad. 

Turning now to tables 1 and 2 we see that some of the highlights of the 
program during its total operating time are as follows: 

1, In both tables the totals for columns g, h, and i arc not equivalent 
to the sum of their respective columns. The reason is that 
although 160 persons altogether received counseling, the data in 
these tables ic computed for 1 45 persons ior whom v/e have records 

in terns of their interview forms. The 30 missing, forms are largely 
from persons counseled in the South Central area, and these were 
lost during the follov-up period, (bee appendix Item 4 for a 
summary of the distribution of these forms.) It needs to be noted 
then that the column showing persons counseled per week in the 
South Central area has data that does not count 31 people. 

2. During the nine weeks of operation 959 people visited the van--that is, 



* It is clear that the problems ve suffered while trying to acquire the 
van wore to continue alter it vs delivered, Ve do not think that our 
operating troubles ar characteristic of what others may expect with their 
equipment — certainly, at least, not on our scale — but ve rather believe 
that ours is a special case, and an instructive one for others, for 
more on this see the appendix Item 12. 

O 
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959 people stopTjti and inquired as to what MAC was all about. 

In all cases the conversations were pleasant with vjsitors showing; 
considerable interest and friendliness. Even the black Panthers , 
in front of whose headquarters I AC inadvertently parked one evening, 
s Vi owed enthusiasm. In any case, these visitors came by the van 
during 54 stops nnd 1 1 hours of field tine, suggesting that MAC 
is quite effective in stirring up local interest. This of course is 
important , 

5. During 54 stops 180 persons received counseling, a comparatively 

high number considering that MAC could have received better publicity 
and was operating without any prior experience on which to operate 
with better planning. This also is quite important. 

4* During the first 4 weeks 60 Jj of all persons who visited the van 

during its nine v/eeks of operations came* that is, 5^8 people visited 
MAC during 12 working hours for an average of 7.89 persons per hour. 
This raises some questions about the nature of those weeks which 
we will explore later. 

5. During those same four weeks over half of all persons who were 
to receive counseling in fact received it, that is, 105 persons 
during 12 work hours for an average of 1.45 per hour. However, 
as we shall see, this information needs to be qualified. 

6, A random glance at Table 2 with reference to hourly visits and hourly 
counseling sessions suggests that in relation tc FAC's average 
personnel staffing some modification therein night prove economic. 

The figures suggest that staff could be cut down somewhat and not 
prejudice the operating effectiveness of the program* Indeed, some 
cuts might enhance that effectiveness. However, it must be remembered 
that the hourly figures are averages and do not take into account 
events where MAC was plainly a dud in terms of attracting anybody, 

or events wherein MAC was indeed swamped with both visitors and 
people vanting r counseling. More on this later. 

7* It is clear from both tables that more people visited the van while 
it van in the South Central (sC) area than did when it vac in the 
Mast Central ( KC ) area. On the other hand, more of those who did 
visit the van in the EC area received counseling than did of those 
visiting when it was in the SC area. That is to say of 620 visitors 
in the SC area only 70 received counseling, whereas out of 519 
visitors in the EC area, 102 received counseling. This finding, 
which surprised us greatly, i^ worth commenting on by itself, for 
clues as to why this happened, and, further, clues as to where MAC 
would be likely to receive many visitors and counsel ees bear on 
possible future strategy. So we will now digress shortly before 
reaching conclusions ar to FAC’D operational effectiveness in terns 
of attaining certain of FAC's jurjesen. 
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We have seen that one of the interesting features of tables 1 and 2 is 
the striking difference they show in the number of persons who visited the 
van while it was at a ;JC location vis-a-vis the number who visited while it 
was at an KC one. A glance at Table 1 columns d and e shows tha.t each week 
more visitors came to the SC locations than to the KC locations; alternatively, 
more of those visiting at the KC locations got counseled than did of those 
visiting at the 3C ones, as columns g and h of the same table show* 

V/e wondered why# We were surprised at first to find, as noted t that 
even though 620 people visited the van in the OC area only 78 received 
counseling, compared to 102 who received counseling out of 319 visitors in 
the KC area. 

This was of great interest to us. What would account for those dif ferences? 
Could we control any of the relevant contributing factors? What, indeed, 
were these factors? Wo. a there a significant difference in the kind of 
locations MAC stopped at as between the two areas which w r ould account for 
the different figures? Was the time of day at d, given location type some- 
how a factor — if not in differentiating as botv;een the visi tor-c ounselee 
results for the two areas, then perhaps in differentiating as betv.'een 
location types which generally draw high numbers of visitors or counccloos? 

Or, maybe there was a difference in approach used by the counselors who 
worked in the KC areas as compared to that used by counselors who worked in 
the OC areas? And what about the media? or even the kind of target district? 

We were eager to find answers to some of these puzzling questions, even 
if they wore only tentative ones* Kor we realized thnt if v;e could find some 
of those answers, and locate some contributing variables, then ve could 
probably plan future operations more effectively. 

Kor example, if ve could suggest— even on a small scale predict-- which 
location types would le likely +o Iring us a relatively higher number of 
visitors per persons cotinsel ed, then we could stnff the van largely with a 
view to doing public relati enn — which is a valid effort. Or, if we cetild 
suggest which location types right bring us a rcl lively hp h c unselec-visitor 
ratio, then we could staff the van to pro! al ly do a lot of counsel i n. . 
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And these two schemes, in turn, could v;ell bear heavily on cost: in the 
former instance v/e could probably rely on comparatively more volunteer help, 
say in the forn of students, vho would si. ply have knowledge about what 
I'AC is and v;ho could in turn cormunicate that intelligence to vimitorsj in 
the latter instance, v-’ore c. unselin^ war; the chief aim, we would probably 
want to staff the van with comparatively more j rof essionals and para-profes- 
sionals who would naturally be more expensive* Or, indeed, if we could 
identify the variables sufficiently well which contribute to attracting 
visitors and counselees, and if v;e could learn how to increase the counseleo- 
visiior ratio to a relatively high level (as v:e did at ) incoln Adult School) 
and maintain it there, then v.'e ;.ii t ht consider expanding the program, 
acquiring more vans, and having professionals train more para-p rofe ssional s 
to do the increased counsel ing--and at somewhat lower cost* 

These comments may sound premature, and bordering quite handsomely on 
wild speculation. However, the comments may not be as curious as all that , 
and I mention them only to indicate the pra ct ical possibilities which obtain 
in a IiAC-like program given a more sophisticated management of its operations 

To return then, we have posed several questions relating to some inter- 
esting differences in HAC 1 s field operations and whose possible answers 
may bear quite heavily on future operating strategy* 

To find some ansv:ers, and therewith some clu' s as to which variables MAC 
could more effectively control, we need to do a little studying, 

2 , 

An approach to this is to study, for each area, the type of locations 
stopped at curing the weeks when the highest number of visitors cane, be 
ern do the same tiling for the weeks during which the highest number of person 
receiving counseling cane. We can construct some broad categories as to 
the location types, calculate hourly visits for each type, and compare 
the results for each area against each type of location, V.'e can do the 
same for location types where the highest number of counselees apj eared. 

And by studying the location types in tetms of their differences we can 
tentitively locate variables which seen to account for the differences, and 
from there decide if the variables fall within MAC ' r> control enough to affect 
future outcomes with respect to numbers of expected visitors and counselees. 
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5* 

Table 1 column f (pa ge 22) shows that the highest number of visitors 

* 

came during weeks 1, 3* 4, 7, and 8, If we look these weeks up on the 
operating schedules (sec appendix Item 6) we can find out which types of 
locations were stopped at each day* Now, by comparing the latter to the 
daily visits (of people) indicated on tables A and B we can know how many 
visitors came to each location type in both the SC and EC areas* 

Doing this we find that during the weeks of highest visitation noted 

above a total of 13 stores, 5 parks, 2 housing projects, and 4 special 
effort locations* were stopped at. Altogether, 24 stops were made, 

758 persons visited the van, and 86 hours were spent working* 

How by examining the weeks when the highest number of persons receiving 
counseling (counselees) came to the van, we can arrive at some comparative 
figures for each location type in each area. Tables 1 and 2 column i show 

that these weeks were 1, 2 t 3i 5i and 9« Looking up the location types for 

these weeks (on the operating schedules) and relating them to the number of 
counselees obtained during those weeks (see Table 1 columns g f h, and i) 
we see that 9 stores, 5 parks, 2 housing projects, and two special efforts 
locations" were stopped at. Altogether 18 stops were made, 115 persons 

were counseled, and 64 hours were spent working. 

Notice that during only two weeks — 1 and 3--did both a high number of visi 

tors and counselees cone* Ve will examine this more carefully later. 



* Table 2 column f (page 23), which reckons data per hour, shows that on 
an hourly basis week 6 and not v/eek 3 had the higher number of visitors. 

I have not used week 6 however because during that week only two stops 
were made, both of them stores, 7 hours were spent working, and 53 vis- 
itors came. The latter may seem like a lot, but as the analysis on the 
next page show's, this is not unusual for stores. On the other hand, 
during week 3 a full 6 stops were made and 20 hours were spent working* 
Also, the types of locations stopped at included those other than stores. 

I use week 3 chiefly because in terms of working time it is more repre- 
sentative of normal operations, and also because I wish to give some 
representation to locations other than stores* 

4 special effort locations were those scheduled for a special occasion. 

During the above weeks, these locations were at the annual Venice Festival 
the Ecuador Club, the Watts Art Center, and a junior hi|_h school* The 
latter, where only 15 visitors camc—none of whom were counseled--I do 
not include in the computations on the following page. 

«= These two sprcial effort locations were both at Lincoln Adult School, and 
they were the only stops FAC made during week 9* 
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I,et us now break the fore ! ; l oin f *j totals down into noro spe c:\Iic data. 

In this, notice that I have confuted the hourly ratio of visitors and 
councelees who care to each location type. Taking visitors first we have: 

South Central (SC) area 



5 stores 
2 parks 

1 hous pro 

2 sp effrt 

hast Central ( EC ) area 



500 visitors 

45 

35 

125 M 



0 stores 
5 parks 

1 hous pro 
1 sp effrt 



165 visitor, 
2 5 " 

14 M 

16 11 



21 hours 
6 " 

3 ” 

fi M 



28 % hours 

3 1 

2 " 



1 4 /or 
7 /hr 
1 1 /hr 
14/hr 



6/hr 
2 /hr 
4/hr 
9 /hr 



Turning nov; to the breakdown for the number of course lees who cane to 
each location type in each area ve have: 

South Central (EC) area. 



5 stores 


34 


counsel ecs 


21 hn-.u-s 


1 . 62/hr 


2 mark:* 


3 


ti 


6 


■ c iO/h.r 


1 hous pro 


1 


ii 


3 


.7 3 /hr 


; Central (EC) area 


4 stores 


41 


counselees 


hours 


2.50/hr 


5 parks 


9 


n 


0 h « 


1 .05/hr 


1 hous pro 


7 


<1 


3 l " 


2.00/hr 


2 sp effrt 


20 


ii 


n 


3.63/hr 


'h use data clearly c 


hcV 


■ in a ruch 


r.ore dr a a tic way hcv 


c i i f orer.t 


op era tin/; exjjeri^nc 


c 


er* be 1 n 


the two areas in tovru 


_* of nu br.r 



; c r e 
; of 

visitors and counselees who car.e to the van • Thr hourly ratios, which 
help to facilitate comparisons where the nunber of stops at the location 
types differ as between the two areas, seen to show that ap: roxinatcl y twice 
as many visitors as care to each location type in the EC art a car e to 
the corresponding location tyi e in the EC areas, further, the ratios ran 
to show ar.vvh.oro fron 11 to 6 tines ru* ; .any \ eeple who rece ived counsel i 
at eaoh location typo in the ;'C areas received counseling a t the corres- 
pond in f ; location type in the EC areas. However, as the intelligent reader 
will readily recognize, these differences would hold true if and only if 
everything; involve d--fron people, location tvje, tire of day et a ] — yore 
precisely equivalent i.e., if all factors were equal. This of course is 
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not the core. Indeed, were it so our task would end here, and I'AC would 
plan future operations with an eye to coin/; mainly public relations in the 
AC areas, and counseling; in the LC ones. Happily however, neither is life 
so simple nor of so little interest, and vr> are encouraged into further toil. 
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The reader v/ill recall that vc are here searching for variables which 
fall enough within I.AC's control to facilitate improved planning as to future 
operat i ons--in particular, opi rations with regard to location selection and to 
increasing the number of visitors and counseleec who come to EAC. 

Let us now examine the preceeding data in terms of the following variables: 

1. Location characteristics: this refers to kind s of stores stopped at, 
their goods for sale, parking space, geographical setting, visibility, 
possible nature of shoppers; or it refers to parks, their location 
and facilities; or to housing projects and their general nature; or 

to the nature of the special effort location in terms of type of 
activity, preparation for LAC visit, and probable number of visitors, 

2. Hours at location, both the number thereof and the time of day at 

the location. This also would include the day of the week of the stop. 

3. frequency of visits, both to the same location or within the same 
geographical area, 

4. nature of information being dis>sominated--was it the • ' tuple need. 

: j . Kature of staff on board the van, the approach they u. 

before proceeding however, v;c must overcome a problem: it is the fact 
that only two out of eight weeks wr have taken data on are idont j tical ir 
terms of being weeks during- which both high numbers of visitors and counselees 
came. The difficulty is less with these two weeks i.e., weeks 1 end 3, than 
with the remaining ones, for it is clear that any attempt to 1 oca to differ- 
ences between the location types in terms of numbers of visitors and counselee 
they drew requires the.t we match those types as much as pos isle, 

V.'e can overcome the difficulty by examining weeks 1 and 3 against the 
above variables, then examining the other weeks with the exert -ion of week 
9 where only two stops were mode, loth of which were in the EC area, on d 
loth of which were quite special. This we will do as we go aJonj. . 



6 . 



1 oca t ion Characteristics : 

a, stores; there were considerable differences between those '.n the EC 
areas and those in the EC ar«as. The former's stores v^re usually 
very large r.ul ti-nurj see stores where a variety of ;c .arc s^ld. 

Two of then-- ’.’hitefront and K-Eart-- were loentrj at ■. > • * ual shopping 
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centers v/heve parking space was aniplc and visibility (of the van) 
very /;ood. It is not surprising therefore that these stores brought 
I. AC many visitors and many counselees, Part of the explanation pro- 
bably lies .in the fact that while at these stores IAC was likely to 
intersect many shoppers who v;ere seeking: different poods from (rro- 
ceries, clothing, to appliances and auto accessories, The two la rye 
stores in the CC area noted were visited during v/eck 1, which 
brought I'AC hiyh numbers of visitors and counselees, 'The other 'AC 
stores wore grocery markets, and although there had 1: rye parking 
spaces compared to the J’C markets, the spaces were smaller than those 
of the multi-purpose stores, and so, accordingly, was the visibility, 
At these smaller nvrkcts I '.AC was likely to intersect a fewer number 
of visitors who came for only one kind of con o hi ty — f ocd--c\r.d of 
course t 1 o visibility of the van vns reduced also, These markets 
were stepped at duriny all woo 1 : days and there were some diffr-rc' r o : 
in the r.\v..d or of vi/i^or:- o c *- o n the. various. Pays, lore on this 
later, 

The KC stores were all grocery markets having comparatively 
smaller parking; spaces, This reduced van visibility, There wrs 
one o:.cc ' ti*. n to this, and that vr s the Terrs st'.rc ;■ tapped at on 
April 11, 1?7u, " : Ut to return t: the r’v trj , it jr mi.. nific-ar. i 
( ;:rt r o t of th ,jc wore indeed dents with only one chain, represented, 
which v:gb Cafevay, The independents were yoncrnlly located in the 
local district of the business area., end was one of many stores all 
doin£ a variety of business, V:e learned, for exarple, that the 
Tif; Puy independent in "oylc Heights v:an anon/;; small tr trbl isk- 
mrn'is located alone that "local” district of Trooklyn Avenue, That's 
about 1 , p 6 .tores per block! J_/ The result of this r.eevscd to have 
tern to split up the potential visitors to 1 AC by way of shoppers 
oiny to many different stores to fill their needs --including to 
si. all grocery stores selling specialized foods peculiar to t i;c hex- 
ican American diet* This reduced the number of shoppers FAC would 
(ana did) intersect while at the markets, 

Of further interest in this connection is shopper preference as 
to any yiven store, The SC ones were often located outside the local 
residential area, and it serns likely that any dissatisfaction 
residents n.i, ht have v:i th local merchant practices 2~/ combined with 
the size and variety of poods sold at the larger r lores made t :e 
latter preferable to shoppers, They were probably will i n j ; to u o a 
fev; riles, And of course the higher number of visitors to IAC at 



1 Frederick Jj, Jlurdivant, "Fusincs; ar.d the I-exican American f omr.uni ty" , 

C a 1 i f or n i a i ] ? n a y orient H evi: w , XI To, 5 > Upr in£ , 1 9 6? , p , 75* hr, -turd - 
ivant docs indicate that shoppers in the Vlatts conv unity do leave the 
local area to do shopping;, and that a major reason is dismal isfecti n v.*ith 
the local ncrchonts, 

2 ♦ Ibid, , p, 7 6 . 




